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A BOY’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 

By  THOMAS  S.  HOPKINS 


“Tommy”  was  a round-faced,  healthy  coun- 
try boy  of  sixteen  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  in  1861.  He  wanted  to  enlist,  but  his 
parents  would  not  consent.  He  was  per- 
sistent in  his  appeals  to  them.  This  con- 
tinued for  a year,  and  the  war  went  on. 
Great  battles  were  fought,  and  some  of  his 
older  schoolmates  were  wounded  and  some 
were  killed.  Tommy  was  nearly  beside 
himself,  and  finally,  in  June,  1862,  his 
mother,  giving  way  to  the  thought  that  per- 
haps duty  was  calling,  yielded,  and  the  boy 
was  soon  drilling  with  a new  regiment  under 
the  shadow  of  the  State  House. 

Perhaps  one  may  gain  some  idea  as  to  the 
character  of  his  mother  from  the  following 
incident.  Tommy  had  been  given  two  days’ 
leave  to  say  a final  good-by  to  his  mother. 
The  moment  had  come,  and  they  stood  to- 
gether on  the  front  steps  of  the  old  home. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  new  blue  uniform,  a 
rather  youthful  looking  soldier.  Her  face 
was  white,  but  there  were  no  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  no  faltering  in  her  speech.  She 
controlled  her  emotions  for  his  sake.  Down 
through  the  branches  of  the  great  elm  that 
for  more  than  a century  had  cast  its  shade 
over  the  lawn  filtered  the  sunlight  of  a sweet 
June  morning  and  seemed  to  form  a halo 


about  her  head.  Gently  kissing  her  boy, 
she  looked  into  his  clear  eyes,  and  her  last 
words  were,  “My  son,  never  let  me  hear  that 
you  turned  your  back  to  the  enemy!”  Be- 
fore the  year  had  closed,  he  was  in  hospital 
with  a gunshot  wound. 

Tommy’s  first  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in  the 
fall  of  1862.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  to  re- 
view the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Tommy 
and  his  regiment  had  marched  a long  dis- 
tance in  the  early  morning  to  reach  the  re- 
viewing field,  and  then  came  a long,  long 
wait.  He  was  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty. 
But  finally  there  came  the  sound  of  the 
bugles,  and  loud  cries  of  “Attention!”  from 
officers.  A cloud  of  dust  swept  toward 
them  from  far  down  the  line,  and  out  of  it 
gradually  emerged  a great  number  of  field- 
and  staff-officers,  their  horses  galloping 
rapidly.  At  the  head  rode  Major-General 
George  B.  McClellan,  and  at  his  side  a civil- 
ian, dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a high 
silk  hat.  The  contrast  between  the  latter 
and  those  who  were  attired  in  all  the  glit- 
tering panoply  of  war  was  very  striking. 
In  the  passing  glimpse  that  was  obtained, 
about  all  that  could  be  observed  was  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  tall  and  rode  his  horse 
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with  wonderful  ease.  But  in  the  fraction  of 
the  moment  that  Tommy’s  eyes  rested  on 
Mr.  Lincoln,  somehow  the  boy’s  heart 
warmed  toward  the  great  man,  and  he  whis- 
pered softly  to  himself,  “I ’m  glad  I enlisted!” 

After  fourteen  months  at  the  front, 
Tommy  was  sent  to  a hospital  in  Washing- 
ton. The  next  time  he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House,  one 
evening  late  in  1863.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out 
of  the  front  entrance  and  entered  a carriage 
to  be  driven  to  his  summer  cottage  at  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  outside  of  the  city.  This 
was  a close-range  view. 

The  boy’s  father,  in  eating  an  apple,  had 
the  rather  unusual  habit  of  holding  it  in 
both  hands.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  stepped  out 
on  the  portico  of  the  White  House,  was  eat- 
ing an  apple,  which  he  was  holding  in  both 
hands!  He  had  on  the  inevitable  high  hat, 
which  he  wore  summer  and  winter.  Still 
eating  the  apple,  he  passed  down  the  steps, 
bowing  and  smiling,  and  entered  the  closed 
carriage.  He  had  to  bend  his  tall  body  very 
much  before  he  could  enter. 

The  thing  that  the  boy  remembers  best 
and  cares  most  to  remember  was  the  in- 
effable smile  that  flitted  across  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
plain  and  rugged  face.  It  was  not  forced. 
It  was  as  spontaneous  as  the  loving  smile  of 
a mother  looking  down  into  the  face  of  the 
child  in  her  arms.  Only  the  smile  of  Him 
who  was  meek  and  lowly  could  have  been 
sweeter  and  more  inspiring.  But  there  was 
nothing  about  him  that  was  imposing  or 
awesome;  no  exhibition  of  the  pride  or  ar- 
rogance, or  even  the  reserve,  that  sometimes 
characterizes  the  attitude  of  rulers  of  great 
nations.  The  world  now  knows  that  he 
loved  not  himself,  but  his  fellowman.  The 
boy’s  heart  warmed  toward  him,  and  he 
longed  to  hear  him  speak. 

Tommy,  having  become  unfit  for  service 
at  the  front,  was  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
War  Department.  From  that  time  on,  he 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln  almost  daily.  Many  times 
he  saw  him  driving  to  or  from  his  summer 
home,  and  usually  he  was  followed  by  a 
body-guard  of  cavalry,  with  long  lances,  at 
the  ends  of  which  fluttered  a tiny  red  flag. 
Frequently,  after  dinner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  drove  for  pleasure  through  the 
streets  and  parks.  Sometimes  the  Presi- 
dent walked,  but  not  often.  The  boy  heard 
him  address  regiments  returning  from  the 
front,  and  he  attended  receptions  at  the 
White  House  and  took  the  great  man’s  hand. 
Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 


would  come  into  the  spacious  East  Room  for 
a few  moments.  It  was  a brilliant  spectacle 
for  this  country  boy  to  witness.  The  great 
men  of  the  nation,— those  high  in  official 
life,  diplomats  from  foreign  countries  in 
court  dress  and  bedecked  with  brilliant  dec- 
orations, generals  of  the  army  in  full  uni- 
form, and  ladies  young  and  old,  wearing 
such  beautiful  costumes  and  adorned  with 
such  glittering  diamonds  as  the  boy  had 
never  even  dreamed  of,  were  there,  and  ex- 
cited his  wonder.  The  crush  was  so  great 
that  the  system  of  checking  wraps,  etc., 
frequently  got  out  of  hand;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  Tommy  lost  his  hat  and 
was  forced,  much  to  his  chagrin,  to  escort  a 
very  sweet  girl  home  with  no  covering  for 
his  head.  The  girl  forgave  him,  and,  later, 
to  emphasize  the  fact,  married  him;  but  she 
still  teases  him  about  it. 

The  boy  will  never  forget  the  last  time  he 
saw  this  greatest  of  men.  It  was  on  Friday 
evening  of  April  14th,  1865.  That  evening, 
just  before  sunset,  he  and  a companion  were 
walking  near  the  Navy  Yard  entrance,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  passed  them  in  the 
White  House  carriage,  evidently  intending  to 
drive  through  the  Navy  Yard  grounds. 
The  usual  mounted  body-guard  was  not  in 
attendance.  It  was  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  guard,  perhaps,  that  Tommy  and  his 
companion  stopped  and  watched  them  pass. 
The  lines  in  the  President’s  face  had  deep- 
ened and  lengthened.  Otherwise  it  was 
little  changed.  It  had  not  hardened. 
Rather  it  had  softened  and  mellowed  as  does 
the  face  of  one  who  has  come  through  great 
tribulation  with  faith  undimmed.  The  boy 
turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  “There  is 
no  other  country  in  the  civilized  world 
where  one  may  see  the  ruler  of  a great  peo- 
ple riding  on  the  streets  with  no  guard  or 
escort.” 

Four  hours  later  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mortally 
wounded. 

It  was  a wild  night  in  Washington.  From 
Winder’s  Building,  signal-lights  were  con- 
stantly flashing;  from  the  circle  of  great 
forts  that  surrounded  and  protected  the 
capital  city  could  be  heard  the  drums  beat- 
ing the  long  roll;  squadrons  of  cavalry  dashed 
through  the  streets,  scabbards  clanged 
against  stirrups,  and  horses’  steel  shoes 
pounded  the  pavements;  the  streets  down- 
town were  crowded  with  excited,  gesticu- 
lating men,  some  of  whom  were  swearing 
who  never  swore  before;  and  some,  to  whom 
tears  hitherto  had  been  unknown,  were 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FROM  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  1864 


the  fact  that  he  really  loved  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  the  early  morning,  the  soul  of  that 
noblest  and  greatest  of  men  took  its  flight 
heavenward,  leaving  behind  a heartbroken, 
weeping  nation.  Yea,  even  the  heavens 
wept,  for  all  day  long  rain  steadily  fell. 
Secretary  Stanton  prophetically  exclaimed 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  ceased  to  breathe,  “Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages!” 

Tommy  next  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  casket 
as  he  lay  in  the  White  House.  A guard  of 
honor,  with  fixed  bayonets,  immovable  as 
marble  statues,  surrounded  him.  Tears 
clouded  the  boy’s  vision  as  he  looked  for  the 


More  than  half  a century  has 
passed.  The  boy  is  now  an  old 
man.  He  has  seen  mighty  events 
occur  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
in  a very  humble  way  has  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  them. 

He  looks  back  on  a life  of  great 
activity,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
he  recalls  in  all  the  years  since 
childhood,  except  the  memory  of 
his  dear  mother,  that  brings  him 
such  satisfaction  as  the  fact  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  so  many  times 
and  actually  took  his  hand  and  spoke  with 
him. 

Somehow,  when  as  a boy  he  saw  and  heard 
the  great  man  whom  so  many  writers  de- 
scribed as  uncouth,  he  did  not  think  him  awk- 
ward or  ungraceful.  Instead,  such  a kindly 
light  shone  forth  from  those  deep-set  eyes, 
there  was  such  a friendliness  in  that  gentle 
smile,  and  there  was  such  a spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  in  every  feature,  that  al- 
most any  discerning  man  or  boy  might  have 
seen  that  here  was  a man  who  loved  his 
fellowman,  and  that  in  him  dwelt  the  spirit 
of  the  Divine  Master. 


crying,  while  a great  mob  filled  Tenth 
Street,  between  Ford’s  Theater  and  the  little 
house  directly  across  the  street,  into  which 
the  unconscious  President  had  been  tenderly 
carried.  Tommy  was  on  the  streets  all 
night,  going  from  point  to  point,  gathering 
such  news  as  he  could,  while  his  heart 
was  heavy,  for  he  now  became  aware  of 


last  time  upon  that  face,  which  in  death 
seemed,  if  possible,  nobler  than  in  life. 
More  clearly  than  ever  before  might  be  seen 
the  dignity  and  nobility  of  soul  which  God 
had  given  him. 

Four  days  afterward,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  body 
was  borne  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  railroad  station.  All  Washington  was 
there,  silent  and  grief-stricken. 
The  boy  has  seen  all  the  great 
historic  processions  for  which  that 
avenue  is  noted,  since  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s second  inauguration, — the 
Grand  Review  of  1865;  the  re- 
turning of  the  Spanish  War  and 
World  War  Veterans,  the  inau- 
guration of  all  the  Presidents, — 
but  in  solemnity,  in  the  depth 
of  feeling  stirred  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  in  historic  signifi- 
cance, nothing  that  compared 
with  this. 

Though  the  heavens  wept  when 
Lincoln  died,  on  this  day  nature 
smiled  her  very  sweetest.  The 
sun  shone  brightly;  the  air  was 
balmy;  the  birds  sang;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Nature  were  trying 
to  comfort  a stricken  people. 


